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MIRIAM’S WOE. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Miriam by the planter’s door, 
Her child upon her knee, 

Sat as the twilight gathered round 
The vale of Macocchee. 


Sat with an anguish in her eyes 
And forehead bended low— 

Sat like a statute carved in stone, 
All pallid with her woe. 


By dark bayou and cypress swamps, 
By rice-field and lagoon, 

Her soul went wandering to the land 
That scorches in the noon. 


And on the lover of her youth, 
She turned her patient eyes, 

And saw him sad, and faint, and sick, 
Beneath those alien skies. 


She saw him pick the cotton-blooms, 
And cut the sugar-cane, 

A ring of iron on his wrist, 
Aud round his heart a chain. 


She saw him when his work was done, 
Sit down in some loue place, 

To dream of her, and weep for her, 
His hands across his face! 


She heard the dear old violin 
That he was wont to play 

At twilight, in their courting-time, 
When life was sweet as May! 


Then suddenly a cat-bird called, 
From out a neighboring tree, 

And Miriam’s soul came back again 
To the vale of Macoochee. 


And closer, closer to her heart, 
She held the little child, 

Who stretched its tiny hands to feel 
Iler bosom’s warmth, and smiled. 

But she, she did not own a touch 
Of that fond little hand— 

Great God! that such a thing should be 
Within a Christian land! 

— Independent. 


Tue advance of summer is sending many 
of our teachers northward. Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore, who have just arrived from Memphis, 
report much sickness among the colored people 
of that city. 





A LESSON FROM THE ANTILLES. 

More than thirty years have elapsed since 
slavery was abolished by act of Parliament 
in the British West Indies. Emancipation, 
though achieved against the will and despe- 
rate opposition of the great body of planters, 
was mitigated for them by compensation, 
and by a temporary apprenticeship system 
wherever desired. They had had half a cen- 
tury in which to baffle, if they could, the 
abolitionists of the mother country; and if, 
after such a protracted struggle with Buxton 
and Wilberforce, Macaulay and Clarkson, they 
had been fairly beaten in the field of politcal 
morality, and had received far better terms 
than war proverbially accords to the van- 
quished, it might be supposed that emancipa- 
tion could only have been tested under better 
auspices when voluntary—which is rare 
enough to be sure. In most of the islands 
the late masters did, in fact, comply with the 
dictates of common sense; and recognizing in 
the social revolution just accomplished the 
irresistible working of a new civilization, they 
declined to enter on a vexatious and wicked 
persecution of the freed people. Asa whole, 
the island colonies have steadily advanced in 
material and moral welfare since the shackles 
were broken, which we know by copious and 
unimpeachable testimony. Jamaica, however, 
the largest of them, with the greatest number 
of slaves, with the most barbarous code, and 
the most deeply involved in bankruptcy, was 
the center of resistance, first to the abolition 
agitation, then to the enactment of the empire, 
and lastly, to the peace and happiness of the 
enfranchised race. 

Of course the advocates of human liberty 
have ever claimed that the experiment of 
emancipation should be made impartially, 
and that the new-created manhood should 
have a chance to assert its capacity for deve- 
lopment. As this was precisely what the 
Jamaica planters were bent on preventing, it 
is not surprising that that island has afforded 
the supporters of slavery in this country many 
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an argument against imitating the British ex- 
ample. The deduction was sound, in one 
respect at least. The results of British West 
India emancipation, especially as exemplified 
in Jamaica, are a warning not to tolerate an 
intermediate stage between servitude and 
freedom, and not to hope to appease the vin- 
dictive malice of slaveholders by any sop of 


pecuniary relief. It was in Jamaica that the 


evils of negro apprenticeship were fully ex- | 


posed and to such a degree, that the term 
had to be shortened by a second interference 
on the part of government Here the laborer 
was forced to bind himself to work for his 
former master on oppressive conditions, or 
else refused an opportunity to work at all on 
the large estates, and so driven to idleness 
and vagrancy, or where it was within his 
means, to independent tillage of the soil. 
Hence the falling off in the staple productions 
of the island, and the consequent outcry 
about ‘“‘the ruin of Jamaica,’’ which was, of 
course, attributed to the abolitionists and the 
blacks. The enforced idleness was visited 
with rigorous penalties, and in every petty 
way the ancient rule was sought to be con- 
tinued for the benefit of the corrupt aristo- 


cracy. This class still prevails,-and has, at 
various times, indicated its old slaveholding 
rancor by enactments which tax unduly and 


harass the working population. It has also 
seriously affected their right to vote by im- 
posing an annual fine, and has secured the 
power to import immigrant labor (chiefly 
coolies) to compete with the cruelly impeded 
natives, at the public expense, with a third of 
its own proportion shifted upon the victims of 
its spite. 

We learn from the Anti-Slavery Reporter, of 
April 1, the latest strides toward perfecting 
the control of the colored population by the 
white. Bear in mind that a generation has 
passed away since the decree of emancipation, 
and yet the spirit of slavery survives, and is 
active at this day. Remember, too, that the 
vices of slavery have not been discountenanced 
by example,.ar removed by enlightenment, or 
treated humanely in the courts; while they 
have been retained in largé measure by the 
miserable legislation of the proprietors, and 
punished with a severity which consults the 
interest neither of the offender nor of justice, 
but manifestly proceeds from the hatred of 
thirty years, and from an impious desire to 
restore the old order of things. On the 14th 





of February, the House of Assembly in Ja- 
maica, having resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole, passed two bills originating in 
the Legislative Council—one authorizing the 
infliction of corporal punishment in certain 
cases of larceny, especially cane-cutting and 
cane-stealing ; the other empowering justices 
of the peace to apprentice persons under six- 
teen years of age, convicted of petty larceny. 
This is a revival of the lash and of servitude 
at once, and if not overruled by the home 
Government, may be productive of the most 
serious mischief. The case is too plain to be 
enlarged upon. After the long series of bur- 
densome inflictions and studied annoyances 
which have been aimed at the prosperity of 
the freedmen, the obstinate heirs of the de- 
feated slave-power are guilty of this crowning 
defiance of positive decree, of the spirit of the 
age, and of the voice of God when he said, 
‘*Break every yoke and let the oppressed go 
free.” What renders the attempt more odious 
is, that the offence singled out for punishment 
was a common privilege in the days of slavery, 
and if not therefore deserving of leniency, at 
least should have a penalty proportioned to its 
magnitude. 

What the compensated planters of Jamaica 
and their descendants have done for their for- 
mer chattels assures us of the feelings which 
the humbled and impoverished lords of the 
South will entertain for Abraham Lincoln’s 
freedmen. All the good intentions of the 
Government, all the philanthropic schemes of 
the Northern people for those redeemed from 
the house of bondage, will be met at the 
threshold, and persistently confronted by 
diabolical menace and bloody violence, or, 
these failing, by the subtle tortures of the law 
and such other contrivances as will be 
prompted by the passion for revenge. As in 
Jamaica, contempt and hatred of the blacks 
will be transmitted from sire to son, and the 
life-long sufferers from a remorseless tyranny 
will enjoy but a show of ease without moles- 
tation. Rightly instructed, we shall anticipate 
this action of the baffled conspirators against 
the liberties of mankind. They must be dis- 
armed, while the blacks must be armed. Ina 
republic the process is simple. Take away 
from the wolf the making and execution of the 
laws, and confide them tothe sheep. Place 
the ballot in the hands of every freedman, and 
withdraw it from every known or suspected 
traitor and rebel, to the end that freedom be 
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established without friction and without delay, 
and that the development of the down-trodden 
be rid of all unnecessary hindrance. The 
safety of the nation more than of any particu- 
lar class demands these precautions. The 
Union will limp as with a wound so long as 
the fair play between man and man for which 
it was established shall be subverted over 
one-half its area. The principles of democratic 
government must be given to the keeping of 
those who believe in them; and those who 
have assailed them with armed might, having 
elected to bear no part in a free common- 
wealth, should be allowed to remain, for a 
period or forever, subjects without an attri- 
bute of sovereignty—citizens without the right 
of suffrage.—T7he Independent. 


In THE mule yard of the 49th U. S. C. L, I 
found the regimental carpenter—a skilful 
tinker of many other things, as well as of 
carpenter fabrics. Speaking incidentally of 
the compensations of the war, I said: 

«This war is very bad, but not wholly bad.” 

“Qh no, sah,” he replied, with a significant 
shake of the head, ‘‘dis yer wah waz meant 
fur to be good; and it wuz too good a thing not 
to hev somethin’ bad hitched on to it.” 

Some of their quotations are ratheramusing. 
Miss W. once asked a pupil with whom she 
was arguing the question of individual respon- 
sibility, if he thought that the wrong doings of 
others would be an excuse for him. ‘Oh no, 
misses,”’ said the man, ‘‘I believes as old Paul 
says, that every tub mus’ stan’ on its own 
bottom.” Their prayers are frequently after 
the same order. We heard of one who prayed, 
“Q Lord, bress Abraham Lincoln. Gib him a 
long life; and when he dies, sen’ down a 
chariot o’ fire to take him up to Hebben.” 
And of another who entreated, ‘«‘O Lord, take 
Jeff. Davis’ hammer and hammer on our stony 
hearts, and break ’em all to pieces!” Jeff.’s 
hammer must possess some peculiar qualities. 


Tue Repusiic or Liseria.—Letters from 
Monrovia afford an encouraging picture of the 
condition of the colored man’s country.) The 
amount of sugar raised this year is a third 
larger than last year’s product. Coffee prom- 
ised a greatly increased yield. The growth of 
cotton and its manufacture, by domestic in- 
dustry, is gradually increasing. Surely, this 
18 progress. Less than fifty years ago, the 
chief article in this region for the foreign 
narket was slaves. 





SUNSHINY. 
NATCHEZ, May 1. 

Hot as midsummer at home. Foreign popu- 
lation, including ‘contraband teachers,’ in 
a subdued and meiting mood. Natives cool 
and complacent, prophesying warmer days to 
come. Only a hundred and fifty in attendance 
at school to-day, to say nothing of several 
small specimens excluded for lack of cradles, 
much to the disgust of their anxious mammas, 
who are all bound to have their children ‘get 
larnin.” 

Miss 8 is sick, unable to be in school, 
as she has been for a month past, but with 
prospects of getting about soon; the rest of 
the household “tolably well, thank you, sir,” 
as the natives say. 

I have been out of schoo! one week myself 
this month, and E had the whole of our 
famous one hundred and fifty on her hands. 
She was somewhat in the condition of the 
woman “who lived in a shoe,” and I doubt 
not pursued a similar diseipline. At all 
events she did something effective, for they 
were all right when I returned. 

We were perfectly jubilant over our house- 
hold furniture, and have felt like celebrating 
ever since. We like our Teachers’ Home ex- 
ceedingly, and bless somebody every day of 
our lives for our escape from the hotel and 
its ‘‘ aboriginal inhabitants.” 

Our ‘“ Braymans” were beside themselves 
last Monday upon their ictroduction to their 
new seats. All the authorities were necessary 
to prevent their turning the establishment 
into a gymnasium, but they have now gra- 
ciously consented to keep heads uppermost 
except in cases of special excitement. The 
seats are in every way an advantage. The 
order of the room is really quite good now, and 
some of the scholars are making rapid progress 
in writing and slate exercises. We have al- 
ready received some very readable notes. 

Dr. Roe has been here, and is now off for 
Mobile. Yours truly, M. L. RB. 


THe Stavenoipers’ Revence.— Letters 
from Raleigh, from persons conversant with 
the sentiments of slaveholders in North and 
South Carolina, state that the negroes in these 
States are being driven away from their old 
homes by their masters, who refuse to hire 
them as free laborers. The consequence is, 
the blacks are in a pitiable condition. 
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FROM NATCHEZ. 


Dear Brotrner,—According to promise, I 
send you a few items showing the workings 
of the ‘‘ Patriarchal Institution.” 

Benjamin Thornton was born in Virginia, 
and came to Mississippi in his youth. He ex- 
perienced a change of heart while young. 
His sense of sin was clear and pungent, his 
evidence of adoption bright as the sunlight. 
His soul yearned for the ‘‘communion of 
saints.”” The Lord raised up a little band of 
christians who used occasionally to meet in 
the bayou to talk, mourn and pray together. 
These meetings were strictly forbidden, yet 
they went on. They were “heavenly places 
in Christ.”” The great God stooped to hear 
his little ones—He sent his Spirit to convert 
others. One evening three of the converts were 
to relate in the ‘‘band” what the Lord had 
done for them. This time they met in an 
humble room occupied by Thornton. They 
were so glad and happy that they sang a little 
louder than they meant to, and so the overseer 
with the ‘‘missus” came out at midnight to 
learn what was going on among the niggers. 
Thornton gave the alarm, and the little flock 
scattered like frightened deer and all got 
away but poor Thornton, who was condemned 
to one of two things, either to give up his 
praying or receive the chastisement due to the 
whole ‘“‘band.”” He said he should pray always. 
He was sentenced to six weeks’ punishment. 
The first day he received four hundred lashes, 
and a live cat was drawn up and down his lacer- 
ated back. For about five weeks the overseer 
exhausted his brains and muscles to destroy 
his hope in Jesus, but to no purpose; the 
soldier of Christ never wavered, but daily con- 
fessed his Redeemer. In despair his perse- 
cutors gave it up and released him. He now 
has the privilege, under the Stars and Stripes, 
of worshiping God unmolested, and his church 
nunibers three hundred members. 
«* Brother Thornton,” some one asked, ‘‘ would 
you have died rather than deny Christ?” 


some 


** Yes, sir.” 

Uncle Archer was converted alone upon a 
plantation of some hundreds of slaves. For a 
long time he kept the fire pent up in his heart. 
At length he began to tell his fellow servants 
what a dear Saviour he had found. Soon 
sinners were convicted and began to cry for 
mercy. Meetings were appointed on Sabbath 
and Wednesday evenings in the quarters. 





These meetings were forbidden by the over- 
seer. Uncle Archer persisted. The overseer 
raged and swore. The negro had never been 
punished, but the overseer swore he would 
whip Jesus out of him if he ever prayed again 
on the plantation. 


Archer kept on praying, and souls were 
converted. He was tied up by the thumbs and 
whipped, laid in stocks, fed on bread and 
water, put on the rack, tortured in every way 
—his life nearly taken out of him. 


The overseer asked if he had not taken Jesus 
out of him yet. 

‘*No,” said the sufferer, ‘“‘you have not 
touched him. He is in my heart, andI will 
pray and sing as long as I live.” 

The poor man was at length released. 

There are hundreds of colored people who 
have never been punished but for their faith- 
fulness to Jesus. 

A few days since, I met a man minus his 
legs below the knees. He was taken to the 
rooms of the N. W. F. A. C., and supplied with 
clothing. His story was as follows: 

My master was a preacher, and so was I. One 
morning I was later than usual in getting to my 
work. My master attempted to whip me, but I re- 
belled. My work was chopping. Master went to the 
house, got a rifle, stole upon me, and while I was 
standing of the felled tree, he shot me, the ball pass- 
ing through both my legs. I was taken to the 
quarters, a surgeon was called and ordered to ampu- 
tate both my legs. 

The surgeon said it was not necessary to 
amputate either, but the owner persisted, and 
the colored preacher lost both his legs. Of 
course the white preacher was disciplined. 
Not a bit of it, not a thing done in the church 
about it. He isin good standing to-day. 0 
my Lord, what devils slavery makes of men, 
otherwise as good as men in general! Eter- 
nity alone will reveal its enormities. 

Yours truly and faithfully, 


FROM MISS PARDEE. 


I am engaged in the African Methodist 
Sabbath School, and trying to do what little | 
can towards making it rank with the first. 
They have a very efficient pastor—colored— 
and through his energy and talent, the school 
already surpasses everything else of the kind 
in Vicksburg. They are making the utmost 
effort to build a church—will lay the corner- 
stone in a few weeks. 
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A SABBATH SCHOOL GATHERING 
IN NATCHEZ. 


Natouez, April 23, 1865. 
Dgak J 


To-day, in the Methodist church, Mr. Harris 
and Mr. Wright convened the schools of their 
respective missions. - Every available place 
was packed almost beyond the possibility of 
moving, 80 eager were all to be present. Now, 
J——, just think of these black boys and girls, 
in tasty hats and white dresses, sitting where 
white rebels once worshiped the god of slav- 
ery, and singing the songs of freedom. Who, 
a few years since, would have dared predict 
that this would take place in Natchez in 65? 


Then to see woolly-headed boys—not all so 
woolly, nor all with African faces—with black 
coats relieved by white vests and pantaloons, 
walk up to the altar, sing, recite and declaim, 
was an exciting scene to those friends of the 
slave, who these many years have been counted 
insane, because they believed that the negroes 
were capable of improvement. 

The orphans from the Asylum formed an 
interesting feature. Four of their number, 
two girls and two boys, all small, stood before 
the altar, and with upturned eyes and clasped 
hands, sang the orphan’s prayer. It was 
touching and beautiful beyond what I can tell. 

Some one in the throng called out for the 
song, ‘‘ We are free,” and the orphans gave it 
in excellent style. The effect was such as 
will not soon be forgotten. This, however, 
was not the orphans’ exhibition. They came 
only as spectators, and took part by request 
of some present. Great credit is due to Mr. 
Williams for his patient and kind endeavors 
to help these hitherto neglected ones to sing 
God’s praise in time and tune, but the good 
behaviour and correct pronunciation are due 
to Miss Nettleton, that devoted teacher, who 
toils for the love of helping the helpless, and 
for no other recompense than that which 
awaits the faithful. 

I cannot forbear speaking of the other 
laborers of that institution. I should like to 
take you through the kitchen and show you 
the neatness, order and economy with which 
Miss Belding manages that department, and 
how admirably she has trained her helpers, 
80 recently from plantation life. And then 
walk through the halls and dormitories, and 
see their complete order and the improved 
habits of the inmates, and all accomplished in 
less than half a year by Miss McIntosh, who, 


in addition to this care, has had charge of an 
evening school. 

Then go to the sewing room, where the 
matron is running the sewing machine, while 
her colored helper cuts and bastes. In the 
evening when the little ones are safely tucked 
in bed, the whole family of workers collect in 
the sewing room and there ‘consume the 
midnight oil’ over shop-worn goods and 
dilapidated garments, and the morning dis- 
closes a beautiful work of ‘‘ reconstruction” 
for the respectability and comfort of the 
numerous household. Only the brain which 
plans, and the hand which executes, can have 
any idea of the arduous and continuous labor 
required to conduct an institution like this, 
and Mrs. Edgerton possesses the very rare 
qualifications requisite for it. 

It is the object of her life, to rescue these 
little ones, and under her supervision the 
| Asylum is a success. A high military official 
said recently, after examining every part of 
the institution, ‘‘Were I a colored person, I 
would wish myself an orphan.” 

Dear J , forgive this long letter, and do 
not forget to tell them all at home, that if they 
cast their bread upon the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, they will have ready returns of the 
good resulting from it. 

Ever yours in the cause of humanity, 

FREEDMAN TEACHER. 





EVERETT. 


The namesake of the departed orator says, 
in his article in the March Atlantic: 


Mr. Everett was eager to educate the people and all 
the people. He did not believe it possible to educate 
any of them too well And if you had asked him, the 
day he died, what had been the central idea of his 
life, he would have said it was the education of the 
people. His life was full of it. His speeches were full 
of it. Nething so provoked him as any snobbism 
which wanted to hinder it. When he was president 
of the college—I think in 1848—there was a black boy 
in the high school at Cambridge, fitting for college. 
Some gentlemen in Alabama, who had sons there, or 
on their way, wrote to Mr. Everett to remonstrate 
against the boy’s entering. He replied, that the col- 
lege was endowed to educate all comers; that, if the 
black boy could pass his examination, as he hoped he 
could, he would be admitted; and that, if, as they 
seemed to suppose, all the white students withdrew, 
the college would then be conducted on its endow- 
ments for the black boy alone. And that was no ex- 
ceptional reply. It was his way of looking at such 
things. 





Patience is but lying to, and riding out the gale. 
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TERMS. 
Single copies 
Ten 
Fifty 
Invariably in advance. 


ALL ComMMUNICATIONS relating to the BULLETIN, 
to secure attention, must be addressed—“ Rev. J. R. 
Shipherd, Box 2747, Chicago, I1l.”” Enclosures of 
money are at the risk of the senders. 

Any accredited agent of the Northwestern Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission is authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions and receipt for moneys in the publisher’s 
name. 

Officers of recognized auxiliaries are requested to 
interest themselves in extending our circulation. All 
lists of names, however, must be accompanied by the 
money. 





EpiTors who may receive this paper occasionally 
or regularly, are respectfully requested to notice the 
Commission and its work, and to reprint extracts 
from our correspondence in the field. 

We shall be glad to exchange regularly with any 
paper that does this. 

Exchanges must be addressed “*‘ FREEDMEN’S BUL- 
LETIN, Box 2747, Chicago, Il.” 


PEACE. 
Through the stormy strife of four long 


years, we have watched for the coming of 


peace, ‘‘as they who watch for the morning,” 


and at length it is at hand. At the Capitol, 
our soldiers are gathering by thousands, but 
it is a gathering for peace, not war. They 
march to the music of ** Home, sweet home,” 
and before the return of our national birthday 
we trust that many and many a home through- 
out the land will be made glad by the coming 
of ‘* The boys in blue.” 

Peace! peace! what dreams of joy are folded 
in that one small word—and such a peace as 
this will be, the world has never yet witnessed. 
Peace after the long fierce battle—peace with 
the victory won. This is much, but not all. 
The bells which chime in peace shall also pro- 
claim for all time liberty to the captive, the 
breaking of the bands of those who long have 
sat in darkness. Not peace only, but a uni- 
versal brotherhood. Again the morning stars 
shall sing together, and over all the land shall 
be heard the anthem, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good 
will to men.” 


MOBILE. 


Mobile is ours! not only as a military post, 
but as a new and wide field of philanthropic 
labor. 

Almost immediately after the surrender, 
Dr. Roe and Mr. Branch arrived from New 
Orleans, and were promptly authorized by 
Gen. Canby to attend to the amelioration of 
the condition of the colored people. Entering 
upon their labors with enthusiasm, they have 
been permitted to prosecute them with the 
finest success. 


From Dr. Roe’s full and exceedingly inter- 
esting dispatches, we make a few extracts: 


Our school is already a great success To-day we 
had present over three hundred pupils, with only Mr. 
Branch and myself for teachers. Rather hard work; 
to-morrow, having the promise of a little help, we 
propose dividing it into three schools, and for the 
present shall occupy the Baptist and Methodist 
churches. Teachers and houses are our great desid- 
erata. Government grants us neither rations nor 
buildings, which is something of adrawback. This is 
the most inviting field I know of in the South. The 
|city is almost a paradise. The colored people are 
intelligent and industrious, offering fine material for 
schools. We have the love and confidence ofall the 
Freedmen, and the children follow us about the city 
like a school of fishes. We labor day and night for 
them, teaching through the day and holding meet- 
ings in the evening. We have also one or two night 
schools in operation, and thus our hands are full. 


Mr. Branch is indefatigable—the most earnest en- 
thusiast I ever met. He takes the hearts of the chil- 
| dren by storm. All over the city they are asking for 
schools, and hundreds of pupils stand ready to enter 
at once. As soon as teachers can be obtained, we 
hope to accommodate all. 

They are also asking for schools at Whistler, eight 
miles north of us, on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 
In fact, they are asking for them for thirty miles 
about, and there seems no limitation but our inability 
to send them teachers. The call is wafted on every 
breeze, “* come over and teach us.” 








We have just sent forward a small but select 
corps of teachers. The advance of summer 
prevents our filling the demand at present, 
but early in the autumn, we shall send a 
reinforcement of first-class workers, provided 





the necessary funds are placed at our disposal. 


| Ina later letter, Dr. Roe gives the following 
results of the first ten days’ labors: 


School No. 1, conducted by E. C. Branch, in 
the State Street M. E. Colored Church. 
Number of Pupils in the 1st Department... 100 
2d, 8d and 4th Departments, in Class 





School No. 2, conducted by Mr. Jerrolds, in 
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the Baptist Mission Church, including 
Night Schools for Children and Adults... 

School No. 3, taught by Mr. Hall, in the 
Baptist Colored Church. 


130 


Night School... 





56—131 


Total.......4 eesccsseese cocessse 661 


Of the late terrible explosion, he says: 


All was the work ofan instant. Mr. Branch and I 
were in the midst of it, but providentially escaped 
untouched, with the exception of some glass, etc., 
that fell upon us. 

Mr. Harmount’s colored hospital and commissary 
store was quite near it, and wonderful! while all 
around was laid in ruins, that building remained 
standing. All the doors and windows were blown to 
pieces, but not a person injured. 

Soldiers’ barracks were tumbled about like nine- 
pins. Many colored people were killed and wounded. 
The whole city for miles has most of its windows de- 
molished. There is not glass enough in New Orleans 
nor in Alabama to repair the damage. It isa marvel 
that so few comparatively were killed. As yet the 
origin of it is not known. It was a warehouse of 
Confederate ammunition. 


SENSIBLE ENOUGH. 


The New York Herald of June 13, contains 
the following editorial : 


HOW TO SETTLE THE NEGRO SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 


We would give the suffrage at once to four classes 
of Southern negroes. First, and emphatically, to 
every negro who has borne arms in the cause of the 
United States; second, to every negro who owns real 
estate; third, to every negro who can read and write; 
and, fourth, to every negro who had belonged to any 
religious organization or church for five years before 
the war. These points would cover every one that 
ought to vote, and they would insure in every negro 
voter a spirit of manhood as well as discipline; some 
practical shrewdness, intellectual development, and 
moral consciousness, and culture. It is well worth 
the consideration of the President whether something 
like this should not be included in the sch of 
reconstruction. 





It is not often convenient to find in the edi- 
torial columns of the Herald, an entire political 
article which a loyal citizen may heartily 
endorse. But we have yet to find in any other 
paper so good an article upon the question of 
negro suffrage as the foregoing. A good thing 
isa good thing, found anywhere. A jewel of 
gold in a swine’s snout may not better the 
snout; but is a jewel of gold nevertheless. 


“THE coLorED population of Richmond, 
feasted our colored troops in the most sumptu- 
manner. A large portion of Weitzel’s 
command is composed of Virginia negroes.” 


ous 





CIRCULAR OF COMMISSIONER 
HOWARD. 


Our June issue went to press as Gen. How- 
ard’s appointment was announced. Soon after 
came the following excellent circular : 


Wark DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF REFUGEES, 
FREEDMEN AND ABANDONED LANDS, 
WasuineTon, D.C., May 19, 1865. 
Circular No 2. 

By appointment of the President, I assume charge 
of the “ Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Aban- 
doned Lands.” 

I. Commissioners will be at once appointed for the 
different insurrectionary States. To them will be 
entrusted the supervision of abandoned lands and 
the control of all subjects relating to refugees and 
freedmen in their respective districts. All agents in 
the field, however appointed, are requested to report 
to them the condition of their work. Refugees and 
freedmen not already provided for will inform them 
of their wants. All applications for relief will be 
referred to them or their agents by post and district 
commanders. 

II. But it is not the intention of Government that 
this bureau shall supersede the various benevolent 
organizations in the work of administering relief. 
This must still be afforded by the benevolence of the 
people through their voluntary societies, no govern- 
mental appropriations having been made for this 
purpose. The various commissioners will look to the 
associations laboring in their respective districts to 
provide as heretofore for the wants of these destitute 
people. I invite, therefore, the continuance and co- 
operation of such societies. I trust they will still be 
generously supported by the people, and I request 
them to send me their names, lists of their principal 
officers, and a brief statement of their present work. 

III. The demands for labor are sufficient to afford 
employment to nearly, if not quite all, the able-bodied 
refugees and freedmen. It will be the object of all 
commissioners to introduce practicable systems of 
compensated labor; and to this end they will en- 
deavor to remove the prejudices of their late masters 
unwilling to employ their former servants ; to correct 
the false impressions sometimes entertained by the 
freedmen, that they can live without labor; and to 
overcome that false pride which renders some of the 
refugees more willing to be supported in idleness 
than to support themselves. While a generous pro- 
vision should be made for the aged, infirm and sick, 
the able-bodied should be encouraged, and, if neces- 
sary, compelled to labor for their own support. 

IV. The educational and moral condition of these 
people will not be forgotten. The utmost facility will 
be afforded to benevolent and religious organizations 
and State authorities, in the maintenance of good 
schools (for refugees and freedmen) until a system of 
free schools can be supported by the reorganized 
local governments. Meanwhile, whenever schools 
are broken up by any authorized agent of the Gov- 
ernment, it is requested that the fact and attendant 
circumstances be reported to this bureau. 

Let me repeat, that in all this work it is not my 
purpose to supersede the benevolent agencies already 
engaged in it, but to systematize and facilitate them 

O. 0. Howarp, 


Major General, Com’r Bureau of Kefugees, Freedmen 
and Abandoned Lands. 
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GOD’S VENGEANCE, 


BY JOHN HAY. 


Saith the Lord, “Vengeance is mine; 
I will repay,” saith the Lord; 

Ours be the anger divine, 
Lit by the flash of his word. 


How shal! his vengeanee be done? 
How, when his purpose is clear? 

Must he come down from his throne? 
Hath he no instruments here? 


Sleep not in imbecile trust, 
Waiting for God to begin, 

While, growing strong im the dust, 
Rests the bruised serpent of sin! 


Right and Wrong—both cannot live 
Death-grappled. Which shall it be? 
Strike! Only Justice can give 
Safety to all that shall be. 


Shame! to stand paltering thus, 
Tricked by the balancing odds; 

Strike! God is waiting for us! 
Srrike! FOR THE VENGEANCE 38 Gop’s! 


FROM NASHVILLE. 


Miss Beach writes: 


The weather is very warm here now, the afternoons 
being really oppressive. Thus far, however, it has not 
affected us greatly, although our school-room is low 
and but poorly ventilated. 

My A, B, C class is very large, and increases in 
number every week. I love teaching better than ever 
before. We have, I think, more in this school to en- 
courage us than I ever found in any school of white 
children. There are of course a few who are hope- 
lessly stupid, but the most of them are so eager and 
try so hard to learn, that it is a real pleasure to help 
them. 

I was much gratified on receiving the FREEDMEN’S 
BULLETIN for May, as I like to know how the work 
is progressing elsewhere. 

We had a colored picnic here two weeks ago. It 
was the first free May party these people had ever 
attended, and they enjoyed it hugely. It was very 
amusing to see their demonstrations of happiness. 
They were very expressive, to say the least. There 
were not less than fifteen hundred persons present, 
yet everything passed off as quietly and pleasantly as 
could be desired. Mr. M——, an agent of one of the 
Eastern Commissions, said that formerly he was 
rather opposed to negro gatherings and processions, 
but was so well pleased with their conduct that day, 
that he should no longer discourage them. 

We had several speeches—one from Rev. Mr. An- 
derson, of Knoxville. He said many good things, 
and some which struck me as being quite in advance 
ofthe times. After he left the stage, a number of our 
pupils spoke pieces, and did so well that we were 


quite proud of them, though some of them did not | 
succeed as well as they usually do on Friday after- 


noons. In conclusion came a number of songs. Mr. 
M—— called this “‘ the exhibition of the High School 
of Nashville.” 





FROM NATCHEZ. 
4 SAD OCCURRENCE. 


We have just returned from some very in- 
teresting funeral exercises at the asylum. 
David, the oldest boy, and somewhat a 
dependence in the institution, was accidentally 
shot this morning by one of the guards, while 
sitting, book in hands, on the playground. 
He was very much beloved by all the children, 
and his death coming so suddenly, was a 
terrible shock to them. The orphans, some 
eighty in number, were assembled in the 
school-room for the exercises; and a more 
orderly, attentive, and earnest little band, I 
have never seen anywhere either North or 
South. Their singing, led by one of their 
number, was particularly sweet aud touching. 


Chaplain Trask made some very appropriate 
remarks, and closed the exercises with prayer. 
Each child in passing the coffin, dropped into 
it a sprig of cedar, emblematic of the life 
everlasting. 


This is one of the most perfectly managed 
institutions of the kind that I know of any- 
where. Mrs. Edgerton, the matron, is won- 
derfully adapted to the work, as ‘s Miss 
Nettleton, the teacher, and their united, ear- 
nest and untiring labors have met with 
abundant success. 


The probabilities are that the buildings and 
grounds will soon revert to their original 
owners, but I trust some other place equally 


as good will be provided at once. 
M. L. R. 


A GOOD WORD FROM MEMPHIS. 


Mr. Warren, Superintendent of Colored 
Schools at Memphis, in a recent note, says: 


There is good reason for this change of time. The 
heat is intense; the schools are positively crammed, 
and the teachers all overworked. Especially is this 
the case in the two schools with which your teachers 
are connected. No. 1, taught by Mr. Matson, Miss 
Darrow, and two assistants, contains about three 
hundred, as nearly as I can estimate, and No. 7, 
under Mr. and Mrs. Moore, and one assistant, about 
two hundred, making five hundred pupils for seven 
teachers. This is immense, and the rooms are too 
small to admit more helpers. 

New pupils continue to flock in, but your teachers 
—this is not intended as a compliment—are so good 
that their is no chance of any more being admitted to 
their sehools. 

Trusting that the explanation will be satisfactory, 
and thanking you for sending us such excellent 
teachers, I remain, sir, very respectfully, etc. 
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SCHOOLS AT HELENA. 


From the consolidated report of Superinten- 
dent Johnson, for April, we learn with grati- 
fication that not even the inundation has 
interrupted the schools. Fleeing to the bluffs 
for dear life, the trees and sheds were found 
good shelters for schools, and the figures are 


excellent. 

Total. 
893 
827 

37 
40 
95 


Girls. 
227 
161 

81 
29 
61 
119 
31 


Boys. 


Average attendance - 166 
Over 18 years of age.... —_ 
Under6 “ oC - » 
160 


- 7 78 


«None. None. 


27 
205 
227 


www 144 349 
893 


FROM MISSOURI. 
HANNIBAL, Mo., May 17th, 1865. 
Rev. J. R. SHIPHERD: : 

Dear Sir,—In the support of schools here 
the Commission need be at but small expense, 
as the majority of the colored people are pros- 
perous and abundantly able to pay tuition. 
They seem very anxious to learn reading and 
other branches of education. 

It is not here as in the extreme South, 
where even many of the whites do not know 
how to read; for, although Missouri is far 
behind the Northern States in regard to 
schools, she evinces a large amount of enter- 
prise in the matter, and in intelligence bids 
fair to rank in a few years among the leading 
States. 

My home hitherto has been in Wisconsin, 
but wishing to obtain some profitable employ- 
ment, I have the’ old story to tell, that I am a 
soldier’s widow with a young child to support 
—and seeing an advertisement for teachers 
here, I came, intending to go into the public 
school. The Sabbath following my arrival, I 
attended a colored Sabbath school, numbering 
near a hundred pupils, all eagerly trying to 
read. It was to me a new and interesting 
sight, these poor, down-trodden, ignorant 
people striving to learn. My mind was at 
once made up, and I immediately proposed to 
the Superintendent the opening of a day 
school for the Freedmen. The latter, on 
being consulted, said they were able and 
willing to send their children if any one could 


be found to teach them. Accordingly, I told 
them that if they wished it, I would start a 
school the following week. They were all de- 
lighted with the idea, and it did my soul good 
to see their great intelligent eyes look the joy 
they felt. 

I visited their homes and encouraged them to 
attend the school. The Methodist Church, of 
which I am a member, gave me what assistance 
it could, and the result is, that I have now a 
fine school of forty scholars, also a large even- 
ing school of adults. 

The only help for which we need look to the 
Commission is in the way of books, a donation 
of which would greatly encourage the pupils. 

Hoping that you will not forget us, I remain, 
yours truly, Lucy G. DurcueEr. 


Recreation.—One of our choicest workers, 
located far down the river, chafes under the 
restraint of the season which permits only five 
hours in the school-room. In her last, she 
observes incidentally : ° 

Probably Mr. H. has told you that I have taken the 
responsibility of teaching his soldier scholars. I 
spend the afternoons with them; that is, after two 
o’clock, and enjoy it never so much. Yesterday, 
there were more than thirty in. I have not reported 
it, because it is only recreation—quite essential to a 
flow of good spirits. 

This lady is now spending her third summer 
at the South, and with excellent health. 


We remember being impressed sometime 
ago in reading the answer of a slave woman 
who was asked how her master had acquired 
his wealth. 

‘How d’ye think he got it ? look thar,” and 
rolling up her sleeve she displayed her sinewy 
arm. Was ever answer more significant? By 
the unrequited toil of those strong arms and 
hundreds like them had her master heaped up 
riches—but the great Bookkeeper seems of 
late to be balancing such accounts. 


In nearly all the schools the majority of the 
children are of mixed blood, some of them 
with scarcely a trace of the African remain- 
ing. 

This is one of the saddest features of the 
‘‘ peculiar institution,” the most suggestive of 
painful thoughts. A white babe in the arms 





of a colored mother is no uncommon sight. 
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‘*What a pretty child you have,” said one 
of the teachers, to a comely African who sat 
holding a bright-eyed, curly-headed little fel- 
low a year or so old. 

“Yes,” said the woman, half fondly, half 
sadly, it looks like its father—young marse.” 

The young teacher, who had been an unbe- 
liever in this feature of slavery, recoiled— 

‘‘What! your master the father of your 
child?” she asked, amazed. 

Oh, but to see the agonized look in that 
woman’s face, and to hear the tone of helpless 
misery in which she asked— 

‘* What could I do?” 

What could she do, truly? God in Heaven, 
that such things should be! 

These truths are enough to make us blush 
for our race. Involuntary, we shut our teeth 
together and hold our breath, lest our lips 
utter curses on those who have wrought such 
wickedness. 


‘* How mucH do you know 2” said our friend, 
when visiting one of the schools, to a solemn 
faced little urchin on one of the front seats. 
Gravely rolling up his white-rimmed eyes, he 
answered sententiously: ‘‘I knows a heap;” 
and another, to whom a similar question was 
put, said: «Oh, I knows right smart!” It 
would be hard to find the exact guage of these 
ambiguous quantities; but it is not hard to 
foresee that, going on as they have begun, 
before many years have passed, these dusky 
children will be not only “right smart,” but 
will have heaped up knowledge more precious 
than gold. 


PRETTY GOOD FOR CHARLESTON. 


A correspondent of the Boston Traveller, 
writing from Charleston on the 9th of June, 
says: 

A mass convention was, however, held here on the 
7th instant, in which both the white and the colored 
people participated, and in such numbers as to fill 
the pews, aisles, galleries, and even the chancel of 
one of our largest churches. A provisional commit- 
tee was chosen to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to secure the calling of a convention of delegates, 
the revision of the Constitution, and the reorganiza- 
tion of the State government on the basis of a common 
suffrage for the loyal citizens, irrespective of color. 

Resolutions were adopted declaring the willingness 
of the people to accept the abolition of slavery and 
the extinction of the late Southern Confederacy as 
accomplished facts, and disavowing any ulterior 
purpose of renewing the unhappy struggle which has 
cost the State so great and so useless sacrifices. 





This will do for a beginning; for upwards 
of eighty Yankee school teachers are at work 
with the Charleston children—black and white 
children side by side through every school— 
and something better is therefore seen to be 
coming ! 

Ah, heroic blood is never shed in vain: this 
war will prove itself cheaply enough waged. 


FROM LOUISIANA, MO. 
DEAR BROTHER: 

I am rather late in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the clothing—amounting to eleven 
boxes, two and a half barrels. I do so now, 
however, with gratitude in behalf of those to 
whom it has been carefully distributed. It has 
accomplished whereunto it was sent. I inform 
you also of the sale of the books you sent us, 
for $112, as good a sale as I could possibly 
make. This money I will donate only in cases 
of extreme necessity, during the present sea- 
son, as the time of want and suffering here is 
With many thanks, 

T. A. PARKER. 


mainly in the winter. 
Yours truly, 


JUST SO. 


From a recent leading editorial in a promi- 
nent Eastern journal of ancient and rigid con- 
servative antecedents, we clip these sensible 
paragraphs: 


It was but the other day, as it were, that men were 
asking, What shall be done with the negro?—what 
shall be done with the negro? For a time the question 
gave the country great concern. That large class of 
persons who, not believing in the right or the preten- 
sions of slavery, yet had a vague idea that the negro 
is an inferior creature needing to be coaxed or petted 
into manhood, exercised themselves over this problem 
in private and in public, in the press and in the pul- 
pit, at home and abroad, till it seemed to casual 
observers that the one great necessity of the time was 
to find its solution. We have done with the question, 
however. It was not answered by man, but by 
events; and now everybody sees that there was noth- 
ing needed but to give the negro the right hand of 
human fellowship, and opportunity to work out his 
own destiny. Just as soon as that was done, the 
question, What shall be done with the negro? was 
answered. 


SENATOR SHERMAN, of Ohio, in a recent speech, 
alluding to the question of allowing negroes to vote, 
said: ‘They have joined in putting down the rebel- 
lion;.and now to place them at the mercy of those 
they have helped us to subdue—to deny them all poli- 
tical rights—to give them freedom, but leave them en- 
tirely subject to laws framed by rebel masters, is a2 
act of injustice against which humanity revolts.” 
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A CHARLESTON MINISTER. 


” 


“Rev. Dr. Porter,” says Carleton, ‘ was 
pastor of the church of the Holy Communion. 
He was especially bitter against the Yankees. 
He called upon his people to fight to the bitter 
end—till the streets ran with blood—to perish 
in the last ditch. But he left Charleston very 
suddenly one day last week, going to Cheraw 
—probably in search of it. Perhaps he will 
find it, for Sherman is in that vicinity. He 
turned over his house to the care of an English 
lady, where I obtained lodgings. In the 
morning I found the old negro cook very jubi- 
lant at something. She was dancing in great 
glee, laughing, holding her sides, and making 
extravagant demonstrations of joy. 

‘What pleases you, aunty?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, Massa; I’se tickled to tink dat Massa 
Dr. Porter, who said dat no Yankee eber 
would set his foot in dis yere city, had to cut 
for his life, and dat a Yankee slept in his bed 
last night! Bless de Lord for dat!’” 


“KINDER QUEER.” 


Chatting the other evening with Mrs. J > 
in whose retentive memory the early abolition 
struggle in Illinois is still fresh, there came 
up some reminiscences of our home friend, 
W. T. A., who, in bygone days, not unfre- 
quently employed his eloquence in behalf of 
the bondman. 

Mrs. J had heard him lecture. 

“T remember,” she said, ‘‘a story he told of 
one of his father’s slaves—a shrewd, intelli- 
gent fellow, to whose care much of the over- 
sight of the household was committed. 

‘What right,’ the negro once asked the 
lecturer, a boy at the time, ‘has your father 
to keep me—a man—a slave ?’ 

‘Because,’ said W. T., using the oft re- 
peated logic, ‘you don’t know how to take 
care of yourself.’ 

The man lifted his eyebrows. 

‘That’s kinder queer too,’ he said, ‘when I 
takes care of all the family.’ ” 


FROM FORT PICKERING. 


Mrs. Taylor and Miss Rannels have labored 
untiringly, and the result is manifest in the 
rapid progress and deep interest of the pupils. 

Some of the young men have proven them- 
selves so promising and capable every way, 
that I have opened correspondence with some 





of our Northern institutions for colored 
students, in order to secure for them if possi- 
ble a thorough education. 

The longer I am engaged in this work, the 
more fully I am satisfied that the great duty of 
the American people for this and the next 
generation, musi be to educate and christianize 
the national freedmen. Self-interest, as well 
as the interests of religion and humanity, 
demands it. Could Southern men and women 
be made to see the tremendous influence, the 
millions of freed slaves must inevitably exert 
upon them, and upon their children, and their 
children’s children, for good or evil, they 
would be foremost in endeavors for their im- 
provement. 

Miss Lanier’s school is doing splendidly. 








Children’s Department. 


LULU CROWNED. 
The apple trees were white with bloom, 
The robins sang their sweetest lay, 
When with fresh bluebells from the dell 
We crowned our Lulu, Queen of May. 





All day the happy children sang, 

And garlanded their queen with flowers— 
And so with careless mirth and song, 

Sped by swift-winged the sunny hours. 
* * * * * * a oS x 
Again the robin-red breasts came, 

The trees in starry whiteness bloomed ; 
Yet all the earth to us seemed dark, 

And only Heaven with light illumed. 


For there, when happy children play 
White-robed in fields of fadeless green, 

That day with wreaths of amaranth 
The angels crowned our little queen. 


Goop ror Ong Pounp.—It is said that, in 
a dockyard of England, a ship of many thou- 
sand tons was once built, and a large multitude 
had assembled to witness the launching. The 
wedges were knocked away, but the immense 
mass remained motionless. Before a feeling of 
disappointment began to manifest itself, a lit- 
tle boy ran forward, and commenced pushing 
against the vessel. His efforts excited the 
ridicule of the spectators; but he turned in- 
dignantly toward them, saying, ‘‘I can push a 
pound,” and continued his exertions. They 
were all that were needed to overcome the 
friction ; and soon the huge ship, yielding to 
his pressure, gracefully glided into the waves. 
So many a great and noble cause stands 
motionless, when perhaps the efforts of a 
child would have overcome the obstacles that 
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hinder its progress. A single grain will turn 
a nicely-balanced scale. A single word or 
action, or glance of the eye, may be fraught 
with inestimable consequences. We cannot 
be the judges of the amount of our influence. 
We know not how much it accomplishes. We 
cannot be aware through what a wide circle it 
may spread.—Monthly Rel. Mag. 


QUEEN FLORA’S COURT. 


One day it was rumored among the flowers 
that Queen Flora was coming to hold court in 
Greenwood Palace, and, moreover, that all her 
subjects were to pass before her in review, 
and to the one her majesty adjudged most 
worthy a prize would be awarded. 

Thereupon, a great commotion arose among 
the flowers as to what dresses should be worn 
on the grand occasion. At length, however, 
the question was settled. The sunflowers 
donned their yellow silks; the roses painted 
their cheeks afresh, and arrayed themselves 
gayly in green and crimson; the dahlias, as a 
compliment to her royal highness, appeared 
in all the glory of imperial purple, while not 
a few there were who, like Miss Flora 
McFlimsy, declared they had ‘nothing to 
wear.” Job’s tear was one of these, and, 
aking it really to heart, girl-like, sat down 
and had a good cry. 

Such a stir as there was in all the regions 


of flowerdom. Even the sleepy poppies roused | 


up from their noonday nap, and for once in 
their lives seemed wide awake. The four-o’- 
clocks opened their eyes a deal earlier than 
was their habit, and the morning-glories 
forgot to close up as usual, although the sun 
was staring them full in the face. The 
Johnny-jump-ups put on their purple and 
yellow vests, and lifted their saucy faces out 
of the clover with a very important air, while 
the pale-faced lily, who, afraid that the sun 
might spoil her fair complexion, always sat in 
the parlor with the green curtains closely 
drawn, screened herself in the shade of a good- 
natured lilac, and occupied the time of waiting 
in admiring her snow-white hands. Jack-in- 
the-pulpit was there looking erect and dignified 
as people in the pulpit are apt to look, and 
not far off was the angry-faced tiger flower. 
Last of all came a poor little potato blossom. 
Forthwith a general buzz went round among 
the assembled flowers. ‘A potato blossom!” 
cried several in a breath; ‘to think of a 





potato blossom presenting itself at court!” and 
more than a dozen hands were lifted in blank 
amazement. The stately Oleander looked 
down on the new comer with a high-bred 
scornful smile, while the aristocratic lily drew 
up her white robes carefully, lest they should 
be contaminated by contact with one of such 
plebeian origin, and even the snapdragon, who 
had not much to boast of its own good looks, 
made a cross face at the flower and called it 
some ugly name. But the brave little potato 
blossom did not care a straw for the contempt 
of these gay creatures, the majority of whom 
had never done any other good in the world 
than merely to stand in some graceful position 
to be looked at and admired. She said to 
herself, «The Queen has commanded all her 
subjects to appear at court, and though I am 
only a poor plain little flower, I must not dis- 
obey my Queen.” And then she comforted 
herself with the thought that among so many 
gayer flowers, the Queen would not have time 
to notice such an unpretending little body as 
herself. 

«I’m sure she looks very well in the face,” 
said good old grandmother Hollyhock, smiling 
down kindly from under her ruffled cap upon 
the quiet little new comer. 


“Yes, but she dresses so coarsely,” said 
some. 

‘¢ And then she’s so common,”’ chimed in the 
others. 

«You are only a vegetable and should know 
your place well enough to remain in the 
kitchen garden,” said Miss Primrose with 4 
toss of the head, while Miss Mock-Orange, 
who had disposed of no less than two bottles 
of Harrison’s Extracts in perfuming her 
pocket-handkerchief, declared that* the in- 
truder had such a strong odor of codfish- 
cakes as quite to shock her delicate nerves. 
Doubtless many more remarks of a like nature 
would have followed, had not the trumpet 
flower sounded just then the signal for march- 
ing, and thereupon, they were all so much 
occupied in thinking about themselves, that 
the poor little potato blossom was for the time 
forgotten. 

You may be sure there was a great stir and 
flutter among the flowers as they gathered 
before the Queen, and a pretty sight it was. 
There were gay clusters of roses looking eageT 
and expectant; rows of sunny-faced butter- 
cups, careless and merry, caring not a straw 
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about the prize, so long as the Queen smiled 
upon them ; tulips rejoicing in rainbow hues; 
flaunting poppies; and here and there a knot 
of mignionette, quiet and self-forgetful, yet 
making many hearts happy. 

One by one they passed before the gentle 
Queen; but, though many a little heart had 
palpitated with hope and fear, as yet no prize 
had been awarded. The flaunting peony, who 
had prided herself on her brilliant dress, 
turned fairly red in the face at being passed 
by almost unnoticed, and the lily grew even 
paler than usual in her indignation, that the 
Queen had not so much as praised her snowy 
complexion. 

At length, the last of all the train, appeared 
the much-despised potato blossom. Every one 
was on the tip-toe of expectancy. Of course, 
they thought the Queen would either laugh or 
be very indignant to see such a plain, poorly 
dressed little body presenting itself at court. 
But even while they were nodding their heads 
and laughing behind their fans, the Queen 
stepped down from her throne, and motioned 
with her wand for the trembling flower to 
draw nearer, and then, while all were wonder- 
ing what next would come to pass, she com- 
manded attention and addressed them thus: 


My children, in the good Book it is said that ‘‘ The 
first shall be last and the last first,” that the proud 
shall be cast down and the lowly exalted. This little 
flower which you have seen fit to despise and shun, 
though seemingly it fills but a lowly place, is one of 
the great world’s busy workers, and simply its being 
plain and dark, is no reason why it should be thrust 
out from among you, for you are all members of 
one family. God made you to be beautiful and fra- 
grant, and to use your beauty and fragrance for his 
glory, but if you disfigure your faces with pride and 
scorn, ang suffer yourselves to look down with con- 
tempt on those less fair and gifted than yourselves, 
you are no more worthy to be called my subjects. 


Then bending down with her own hands, 
she placed upon the head of the despised 
potato blossom a crown of yellow gold, and 
before they had time to rally from their 
amazement, the curtains of the palace closed 
and hid the good Queen from the sight of her 
wondering subjects. 

Hanging their heads in shame, the disap- 
pointed ones retreated to their homes to ponder 
in their hearts the lesson they had that day 
learned; while the little potato blossom went 
back meekly, but with a happy heart, to its 
own lowly place, and ever since it has worn 
its golden crown. 





THE NORTHWESTERN 
FREEDMEN’S AID COMMISSION, 


ROOMS, 

109 Monroe Street —Lombard Block, 

P. O. BOX 27 
CHICAGO, 


Board of Directors. 


Rev. R. W. PATTERSON, D.D................. President. 
Rev. T. M. EDDY, D. D..,.. .. Vice-Pres’t. 
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Rev. N.D.WILLiamson. Rey. C. D. HELMER. 

Rev. R. M. HATFIELD. Isaac T. Gipson, Esq. 

Hon. E. C. LARNED. Rev. Gxo. DuFFIELD, D D. 

Hon. ALEX. Ramsey. Rev.J.C. Burxoueus,D.D. 
Rev. E. B. FArRFIELD,D.D. 


Communications, including Remittances, should be 
addressed to “ Rev. J. R. SHIPHERD, Post Office Box 
2747, Chicago, Iu.” Boxes of Clothing, etc., should be 
marked “NORTHWESTERN FREEDMEN’S AID Com- 
MISSION, 109 Mouroe Street, Chicago, JU.” The resi- 
dence of the donors should also be plainly marked 
upon the box, and duplicate invoices of contents 
made, one to be placed in the box, and the other to 
be sent by mail to the Corresponding Secretary, as 
above. 


TLLIN ors. 


CASH RECEIPTS DURING MAY, 





Alton, a friend 

Brickton, M. E. ch... pees 

ang Wabash Ave. ‘Bapt. ‘ch... 
Berean Bapt. ch., ada’... 
Second Bapt. ch 
United Brethren 


Colored School, north side................. 
Campton and Plato, F. A. 8., by Rob. Cannon, 


ot 


“ 


Eldena, Reuben Trowbridge. 
East Paw Paw 
- _ Pierpont Edwards 
Freedom, Union meeting 
Foreston, Thomas Boldorf. 
Farmington, Elias Potter 
Jefferson, Cong. ch 
Jerseyville. eoansente 
Little Indian, Wesleyan Methodist ch.............. 
Leland, M. E. ch 
Lasalle, by D. T. ROger -srecessseessceeessessseerensene 
Manchester 
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Niles, Lutheran ch 
“* Evangelical Association ch.... 
Princeton, Evangelical Lutheran ch 
bee Disciple ch 
M. E. ch 
Protestant Methodist ch 


“ 





“ 
Pittsfield... 
Perry. . ; 
Peoria, Freedmen’s Com. Ladies Level Lengua, 400 03 
Somonauk, M. E. ch 

“ Baptist ch... 

Pres. ch., New School 
EI < cancavsvexecunrennpeatt 
Sycamore, Cong. ch., add 
Woodstock, M. E. ch 

Pres. ch., Old School . 
West Paw ga Bapt ch 

White Hall.. eaneeien 


“ 


“ 


“ 


Iowa. 

Bangor, F. A. S., Wm. Marshall, Treas... 
Belle Plaine.. sissies ehariensc ctnsiditniiianainaienvined: GR 
8 00 
5 00 
16 2 
70 10 
---+ 36 70 
- 40 
---. 88 20 
---100 85 

. 84 20 
Otter Creek.. ick yelllibadisiaecopaiiie - 18 55 
Peck’s School Meuse... svsensécusianestoesantinboucsveusiien 21 30 
Toledo, M. E. ch.......... 50 85 

Oo RI TI wcccesesecstccnesccccperecesscecenes 43 84 
Troy, by Rev. M. H. Dysart 


Wisconsin. 
BR Reece ctne em eenenmmniniimnaiidintediin 


Buffalo... ecsonens 
Fairfield, “Geo. “Achison, by A. 's. “Wells.. — 





Long Grove, by J. s. Conner. 





Buena Vista, Rey. H. Orcutt and family. 
Centralia... eoquusesescessnsnuesetsbesdateaseaseute 
De Pere, additional. 


Grand Rapids 

Green Bay, D. Butler 

Wine cersisnnenitsemntevecenenian weustents “ 
* Mr. and Mrs. Burnham... 

Lind, Union meeting 

Lyons and Lowell 

Ogdensburg 

Plover, Union vated 

Pardeeville .. “ 

Randolph Center 

Stevens Point, Union meeting. 

Sheboygan, additional 

Waup Union meeting 

Westford .. 


“ 





James ‘Knowle. 





Minnesota. 





Minneapolis ...... 
St. Paul. 
St. Anthony 
Stillwater 








Connecticut. 





Woodbride, Friends, by Mrs. C. M 


Cash items. 





Recapitulation. 





Connecticut... 
Cash items 


ROSWELL B. Mason, Treasurer, 


RECEIPTS OF STORES DURING 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago 2 packag 





Dixon........ 
Granville... 
Kaneville 


Rockford.... 
Waltham 


WISCONSIN. 








Sheboygan Falls .. 
Waukesha 














A COLORED WOMAN at Portsmouth, Va., ap- 
pealing in prayer to the Saviour for healing 
mercies, said: ‘‘ Thou art de doctor dat neber 
lost a patient.” Another, in Petersburg, being 
congratulated on the change for the better 
which was likely to affect the whole city, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Bress my soul! doesn’t I see it 
a’ready? Isn’t I a free woman now? De 
Lord can make heaven out of hell any time, I 
do believe.” 
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ANDREWS & BIGELOW, 
Manufacturers, Publishers, and Wholesale Dealers in 


Outline Maps, School Furniture, 
HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL APPARATUS; 


Embracing Globes, Tellurians, Orreries, Object Teaching Forms, Geometsical 
and Arithmetical Solids. Numeral Frames, Holbrook’s Liquid Slate 
for Black Boards, etc., etc. 
——— of Camp’s Series of GeoGRAPHtEs and MAprtne PL ATES, designed 
sly to accompany Mitchell’s Vutline Maps. 
a and TasLets of every variety; among which are Payson, Dunton 
& Scribner’s Writing Tablets, set of 4. 
Boston Primary School Tablets, set of 10. In short, all the appurten- 
Colton’s Geographical Cards, set of 6, etc. ances of the School-room. 
Descriptive Catalogues, with price lists, furnished on application. 


Also, Special PA domaigtive< of Mrrone.u’s OuTLine Maps, Camp’s GeocraPalgs, and Mapping Plates. Address 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, GS WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


JOHN R. WALSH & CO. 


wHeotBsatE 


NEWS-AGENTS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 





Corner Dearborn and Madison Streets, 


Box 2199. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Re Special attention paid to supplying Country News-Agents with everything required 
for their trade. 


DEPOT FOR JEWETT & ROOT’S STOVES. 


Rm. RW. DAY. 


DEALER IN 


STOVES, STOVER FURNITURE, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, ETC. 
Manufacturer of Tin, Copper and Sheet-Iron Ware. 


—_ o0——_- 


52 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOTS AND SHUES AT WHOLESALE. 


We invite the attention of buyers to our large stock of 


Boots & SHoxkts 


Now Ready for the Summer Trade. 








As one of our firm is at all times in the Eastern Market, our stock is always full and 
complete. 

We manufacture in Chicago, Men’s and Women’s Custom-made Boots and Shoes of the 
best quality. 


29 & 31 Lake Street, (Corner of Wabash Avenue,) Chicago. 
DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS. 
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COBB, PRITCHARD & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, ETC.., 
No. 88 Take street, - «= COhicago. 





AGENTS FOR THE SALE AND INTRODUCTION OF 


McGUFFEY’S READERS, RAY’S ARITHMETICS, 
PINNEO’S GRAMMARS, RAY’S ALGEBRAS. 


MATYESON HOUSE, 


Corner of Dearborn and Randolph Streets, 


CHICAGO. 





ROBERT Hitt, = = Proprictor. 


MUNSON, SKINNER & CO., 


140 Lake Street, Chicago, 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 
Hlank Book Manufacturers and Paper Dealers. 


We have constantly on hand, a full and complete stock of general Stationery, comprising 
every article requjred in the 


OFFICH or COUNTING-ROOM. 
Aeceouut Books of every description, on hand or made to order, of every desired style or 
pattern of Ruling, Printing and Binding. 
Our facilities are unsurpassed for the execution of all varieties of 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


With the utmost neatness and despatch. 
Cards, Billheads and Circulars furnished at the shortest notice. 

GOLD PENS,» complete assortment, received directly from the most celebrated 
manufacturers, and EVERY PEN WARRANTED FOR THREE MONTHS. 

Paper and Envelopes. We offer a full assortment of rLatT PaPERs, of all weights, 
for Binders’ and Printers’ use; also Caps, Letters, Notes, and Bill and Legal Caps, of every 
kind and variety, at WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 

Our Papers and Envelopes we are receiving directly from the mills, and our variety i# 
unsurpassed in the city. MUNSON, SKINNER & CO. 


JAMES BARNET, PRINTER, 191 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 











